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NOTICE. 

riber, from declining health, is in- 
i>. on for sale a share of the publishing 
ment of his periodicals. The foundation 
i which these works are established is so 
wiid as to afford great advantages, to an active 
Wisp. in establishing himself in the world. 
i ¢ never possessed more popularity than at 
nt; and inability, from continued indis- 
, to attend to his multifarious duties 
s him to dispose of any portion. For 
application may be made to 

A. WALDIE. 











i 

“Subscribers will confer a very particular 
sour by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 
ents must be made for the subscriber’s 
“gecesary absencé from business for some time; 
‘these could be done immediately, if each sub- 


1 copberwill pay his item. Will the appeal be 
‘unheeded ? A. WALDIE. 
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- We have made room to-day for an amusing 
§ aficle from a French ‘periodical, which con- 
f ; ins what we conceive to be very just views 
; d to the prominent defects of the litera- 
feof the day, both English and French. And 
bw people of guod taste and just critical acu- 
“ will feel disposed to say that the remarks 
tpon the “ Pickwick Papers” are not right in 
. iol judgment of the writings of Mr. Dickens. 

not but lament thé evils to which the 
‘etitie alludes s ‘strongly, because’ their exist- 
ene is rather an evidence of the prevalence of 
a bad taste growing up amongst readers, than 
— of duty among publishers, who 
find their profits in these trashy productions ; 
“tit we are not disposed to look so kindly upon 
¢ of the editorial corps who praise indiscri- 

tely, in no measured terms, all books, a 
io of which the publishers consign to their 

licism—that is to say, to their certain puffery. 
ederivation of Pickwick is as ludicrous as 
Z Sa we remember on record. 


JRENCH OPINION OF THE PICKWICK PAPELS. 
a From the Journal des Debate. 


Poier Posthumes du Club Pickwickien,. contenant le 
~ ™pport exact des promenades, périls, voyages, aven- 





























~ par M. Charles Dickens. (Londres, publiés par nu- 
_ Meros.) 


a Translated for Waldie’s Joutnal of Belles Lettres. 


tures et exploits de chasse des membres correspondans, 


© The title alone of this work would require an explana- 


stamp of its author, Monsieur Dickens, in the indigenous 
ridiculousness which has not yet passed the boundaries 
of Great Britain, and which an inhabitant of the neigh- 

bourhood of St. Paul’s only can appreciate. The word 
Pickwick, for instance, is a sobriquet or nickname, more 
or less amusing, formed of the word pick, to select or 
gather, and wick, the wick’ of a lamp or candle-snuff. 
Doubtlessly, in the intention of the author, tLe Pick- 
wickians are zealous collectors of small lights, of scat- 
tered observations, and curious details. It ds not satis. 
factorily shown that the “sporting transactions,” to 
which the title alludes, signifies exclusively “ sports of 
the field;” sport means also a play, an amusement, a 
diversion. Should we follow up in ‘this way the book 
of M. Dickens, with commentaries and explanations, it 
would form a colossal edition in eight or ten volumes 
quarto; but we forego the honour which might accrue 
to us on the completion of so painful and laborious an 
undertaking. We shall bo pardoned, no doubt; we 
have not the courage to follow our author across his 
ocean of popular phraseology, of cant proverbs, of abbre- 
viations, of barbarisms, of slang and parodies. Vadé has 
not made more frequent or a bolder use of the flowers 
of rhetoric; and the style of Paul de Kock is a model 
of elegance when compared with that of Monsieur Dick. 
ens. Let those who would perfect themselves in the 
study cf English, and become profound in its lowest dia- 
lects, read this work. Every body in France knows 
English, or thinks he knows it. Every body translates 
it. We would advise the numerous class of amateurs 
who have read le Vicaire de Wakefield, with the help of 
an interlinear translation, and who understand English 
(“savent l'Anglais”) as well as a majority of those who 
translate it currente calamo, to study le Club de Pick- 
wick, which will not confound them a little. A fourth 
part of this work will appear to them at first unintelli- 
gible. After a year’s patience, and an English valet.de- 
chambre as ‘an expounder, they will one day comprehend 
the beauties of the laiguage, as it is spoken in the Eng- 
lish stables and taverng; they will know why the ostler 
always says winegar for vinégar; ve for we; pint for 
point ; ain’t for ts not ; and other Doric dialects, mixed 
With a certain quantity of new words unknown to all 
languages. 


But what is truly curions in this book, which has ob- 
tained wonderful success in London, is the exact picture 
of certaia trivial manners, or rather, of certain parts of 
the most vulgar manners, into the presence of which it 
is very rare for a stranger, or even a citizen of London, 
to be initiated. No one in England has heretofore dared 
to descend so low as Monsieur Charles Dickens. The 
author of Robinson Crusoe had compiled the history of a 
courtezan, and that of a swindler; but he mingied in 
with the thread of his story more distinguished person. 
ages. Smollet depicted the peculiar traits of sailors and 
their captains. Charles Lathb, a humorous writer, as 
they say in Germany and England, sketched the old 
English gentleman, the small citizen, the poor cousin, 
the nurse, the office-clerk. Charles Lamb possessed a 





“tion of en It —_ 


—— 

sought the touching peculiarities, concealed, unperceived, 
of obscure and mediocre existence. A Miss Mitford, one, 
of the twenty thousand feminine celebrities which the 
British a. are pleased to crown every ten years, 
has, in hex pietires of rustic life, gathered some inte- 
resting degaits, agreeably grouped together, in her de- 


scriptions uf English landscape and rural occupations. ° 


The true English mob—canaille Anglaise—was forgot- 


‘ten. M. Charles Dickens dndertakes to introduce us to 


it. Here you have the brutal reality of their manners, 
the jargon of their streets, the drawing a litfle overdone, 
but true as to geneval features; of the cit, of the ostler, 
the hawkster, the policéman, the informer; he rises even 
to the mistress of a boarding-house and the apothecary ; 
but he goes no higher. The galleries and theatres of his 
choice are the tavern with its broken panes, which is 
placed in some dark alley round * London Wharf ;” or 
the spunging-house, a transitory depot of arreste'! debt- 
ors; or the corridors and noisy courts of a debtor's pri- 
son. He casts not upon this ignoble world of his the 
slightest gleam of poesie ; he is‘excessively minute; his 
dialogues-aro interminable and vulgar, and he néver 
abandons lis subject untél he has exhousted it. = -. 


Diffuseness is a defect, doubtlessly a great defect: but 
we French of the nineteenth century have no right to 
complain of this defect; the gréat merit of our present 
style is not conciseness certainly. Since the commence- 
ment of this same nineteenth century, a very honourable 
and common-sense-like century, which I would not de- 
cry, the reign of words, and their predominance over the 
ideas, have not ceased to spread and grow strong. A 
small thought, meagre and mean, is concealed in a 
drapery so redundant and so brilliant, that all eyes are 
dazzled. But this is not all.. Another writer, in a sub- 
production, takes up this said small thought, and covers 
it in new folds. Then epithets, images, circumlocutions, 
descriptions, allusions, archaisms, far-fetched metaphors, 
become the only resource and the great treasure of style; 
we have not, nevertheless, grown so skilful in the art of 
saying nothing while talking a great deal as the princess 
Comnéne, who used three pages in a pure Grecian style 
to say her father was well, and had a white beard. A 
severe critic would call this mania the dotage of the 
literary: he would cite the example of the Roman Gaul, 
of whém I spoke the other day, who, after having de- 
scribed “the little point which held the little buckle 
destined to hold the belt to which was suspended the 
buckler of the warrior,” stilb added, to swell, out and 
complete his picture, “that the buckler had studs of gold 
and studs of silver; that the studs of gold.were bur- 
nished, and as tho studs of silver were not burnished, 


those of gold were most resplandescent.” Tho same ” 


severe man would say also that we gain nothing by 
these literary processes, unless it be in the number of 
pages and paucity of thoughts, and that our book shops 
are richer comparatively in pages than in thoughts ; that 
this universal deluge of phrases, painted i in bed colours, 
is a public scourge; that we shall end in an unwilling- 
ness to read any thing, except perhaps the rise and fall 





soft, poetic soul, and delighted in the pathetic vein; he 


of stocks at the exchange, or the price current of bread- 
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stuffs; that we ought to consider as the death-sickness 
of exhausted literature this prattle without ideas, and 
this debility of the mind which repeats a hundred times 
the same thing, under all possible forms, and under a 
confused covering of ridiculous words. He would add 
still, that we should not esteem this excessive detail, 
this excessive diffuseness, as we do not attribute any 
value to base and soft substances ; that durability, solidi. 
ty, true eclat belonged to gold, to silver, to the dense 
metals, which includes most in a small space; and that 
the distance is incalculable between a Montesquieu, a 
Tacitus, a Montaigne, a La Bruyere, a Shakspeare—all 
terse and precise writers—and a Sidoine Apollinaire, a 
St. Amand, a Procopiers, a Garasse, whose prate never 
ceases. 

M. Charles Dickens does not use many words for an 
idea; but he accumulates three thousand details on a 
single fact which is often of no importance. It is the 
ancient defect of the British romance; keeping in view 
the relative proportion of their talents, the same charge 
may be brought against De Foe, Richardson, Smollet, 
and Walter Scott himself. Fielding alone, a man of de- 
cided and good taste, protected himself against this 
seducing danger, to which the author of Clarissa Har- 
lowe gave way without reserve, and which Walter Scott 
has not always avoided. As to De Foe, he concealed 
his diffuseness in the interest of verisimilitude; the mi- 
nute, ignoble, infinite details which fill his History of 
the Plague and his Robinson, give to the recital the ap- 
pearance of striking reality. Thus transformed in the 
verbal mode, modern romance has broken all the barriers 
of ancient narration. Homer told in twenty verses what 
Fennimore Cooper requires twenty pages to express, 

Richardson and De Foe possessed and made valuable 
in the midst of their diffuseness a religious and philoso- 
phical tone of thought, which sustained and vivified the 
mass of detail and petty circumstance, as the immense 
grandeur of the Gothic cathedral imparts value to the 
thousand caprices with which the chisel has enriched 
the shafts of its columns and the moulded arc of its 
ogees. In M. Dickens there is not the slighest philoso. 
phy; yet he is read. We wearied of romances after the 
manner of Maturin. The trivial adventures related by 
the historian of Pickwick and his club have met with 
success in the saloons. As the brazen barrier which the 
upper classes of England have raised between their ma- 
jesty and the humbleness of the labouring classes is not 
yet broken down, the social hierarchy not being de- 
stroyed as it is in France, they are always pleased when- 
ever an English writer introduces his readers into the 
workshop, the cottage, the stable, or the tavern. He 
affords them the pleasure of brutalising themselves— 
s’encanailler—(the word is now English and no longer 
French,) without violation of the conscience. Hence 
this great veneration, so surprising to us, which the 
proudest of our British neighbours possess for our ro- 
mances of the second order, provided they be popular 
romances, and call things by their right names. Pigault 
Lebrun is still read and praised on the other side of the 
channel; they voted a gold snuff-box and a little statue 
to Paul de Kock, in a subscription of which, as we be- 
lieve at least, “Count Dorset”* was the prime mover. 
On the continent the different states and various condi- 
tions of life are much more intermiagled than in Eng. 
land; politeness and mutuul respect, which constitutes 
the special code of nations comme il faut, have long 
since penetrated our lower classes, thanks to the French 
monarchy, which has not been sparingly abused, and 
which was useful in this respect at least. Its traditions 
and its principles have softened, through a sentiment 
of courtesy, all those asperities which grow out of in- 
equality of conditions. Locke, in his curious “ Voyage 
en France,” recently published ty Lord King, remarked, 
under Louis XIV, the bon ton, and even the reverence, 
observed by two peddling merchants in the street. Why 
should we censure this suavity in forms, this cordiality, 
true or false, these concessions made by the egotism of 


* The person meant is no doubt Count D’Orsay.—Ep, 


_, Tie Houtnal of Kelies Hettres._ 











Ming one to the egotism of all? It is thus that the 
2 ‘ng enlightened and polished by degrees 
people, becous..._ themselves on a level with their 


have ended by placing .- ; 
masters, whose example they followed, sud whom they 


imitated in their manners, their virtues, 84d their aa 
Lady Morgan, John Scott, Mrs, Trollope, stoou in ecsta- 
sies before popular scenes of Parisian life, which sees7ed 
to them a wonder of refinement and savoir-vivre. They 
could not understand how two hundred of the people 
should crowd and elbow each other at the door of a 
theatre without bloodshed; the grand ceremony of the 
Mat de Cocagne in our public fetes was the more asto- 
nishing to them, because similar occasions would form 
pretexts for formidable riots and battles on their side o! 
the channel. 

There are many other details, good or bad, of our 
citizen manners which the English do not understand 
atall. They consider us ridiculous an infinite number 
of habits which place the middle classes at the mercy 
of the lower classes. They censure, rightly, the extreme 
liberty often accorded to servants, without any advan. 
tage arising from it either to master or subordinate; the 
vague and uncertain position which they hold in society, 
of which they are natural enemies, and the danger which 
arises from their admission into the bosom of families, 
without their being able, since the abolition of livrets, 
to adduce any guarantee of morglity. The office or 
existence of porter, or palace.gate keeper, a man of the 
people, whose power is considerable oyer the small fami- 
lies inhabiting vast mansions, has something ideal and 
fabulous in the eyes of an Englishman. He compre- 
hends still less the existence of the bonne, (an odious 
word, as it has already been well said in this journal), 
a female servant, as much a mistress as a companion, 
seating herself beside her citizen-mistress to sew, and 
enjoying almost all the privileges of a sister or a cousin, 
particularly in certain provincial towns, and in certain 
situations, This mixture of all conditions, a mingling 
which has urged France towards democracy, and which 
our existing manners favour still more, has necessarily 
resulted in making us acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of our inferiors, who, in their turr, know 
perfectly well the weak side of the shop.keeper, the prin- 
cipal of an office, of a house-keeper. There is a facility 
and suppleness in all our French habitudes which do not 
permit us to enter into the framed mannerism and to 
subject ourselves to the permanent constraint which the 
English hierarchy imposes: the most terrible anathema 
that the malevolence of an Englishman can utter against 
a man he would destroy, is to pronounce him pulgar; in 
France, and it has been so for centuries, we dread above 
all things the reputation of disdainful pride and discour- 
teous haughtiness; among us it is permitted be a bad 
man, but he must be bon enfant. 

The French writer who should feel that prodigious 
courage which would enable him to discourse, through 
six volumes in octavo, upon adventures in our taverns, 
need not hope to obtain the vogue and sale in France 
which have crowned the adventures of Monsieur Pick- 
wick in England. The reason is, that, without frequent- 
ing these places, we know what passes in them; it no 
longer interests any body. A fine description of the café 
du crime, on the Boulevard of the Temple at Paris, a 
café where the thief swallows his small glass, and where 
tive concealer of stolen goods plays his game of billiards, 
would produce no effect upon our exhausted minds— 
nos espiits blasés. But recently, in England, a review 
has unveiled to public admiration the existence of I’ Enfer 
bleu, a small tavern close to Blackfriars, and every body 
is moved ; this discovery has caused a sensation. Ladies 
who never sallied forth, except in a carriage, between 
three and six o’clock, and gentlemen who had never ex- 
changed two words witha cab-driver or a wherry-man, 


find the description of this infernal place singularly in- 
teresting ; a cellar of difficult access, wherein we descend 
by six or eight steps, and behold the inhabitants, enve- 
loped in clouds of smoke, skaring the products of their 
thefts. The most celebrated living English novelist, Ed- 





ward Lytton Bulwer, whom the queen has just created 





a baronet, and one of the me: 
does the most to reconcile the 


i radi yi 
his first romance, Pelham cal party, oe) 


» With a multitude of ck 


mbers of Paz}; = “ 









ties borrowed ftom the Dictionna; = nL 
cently, a member of the oritoeseny Ak jae of ki 
devoted three thick volumes (Dick Ty ie the i 
rate drawing of the manners of oie This subse 
diffused particularly among those of the eleveind tie) ‘ness | 
who thus recresh and rest themselves fom tl Sa woul 


and constraint which their exclusive 
upon them. Shull I be pardoned the use of 
word (exclusive) in treating an English g n 
Qn th3 other hand, the Jower and middle 3 
with avidity works devoted to the description on 


1£25, the number of these romances hag’ 
creased. Almack’s, The Exclusives, C 
inherited, Godolphin, Vivian Grey, The Yi 
different authors; Matilda, Yes and No, 
the Duke of Mulgrave; The Book of Fashion, Pix ro] 


(les Epingles?), Mothers and Daughters, Wives os 7 S| 


Are, by Mrs. Gore; Granby, Arlington, by Mr. Listes 
Fashionables, The Dupe, Marriage in High Life, 7 
lyan, belong to this list of fictions comme il 
find as many readers in the shops and behind the ems 
ers, as the romances of the genus Pickwick can 

the fashionable saloons. Generally speaking, hi 
works without any literary value; false cb 5 
gar incident, constrained jargon in place of wit andg f 
servation; a ridiculous importance attached to cam: 


details, worthy of an upholsterer or an inn-keepe=m 


creation, no philosophy; a common and pretending aye 
—this want of merit has not prevented the fashion 
novels from meeting with great success in their egy 
or from being read even in France. At first th 
were written only by people who were utter strange 
the elegant world; but as soon as it was discoversdiiy 
sold well, and that without any derogation the 


labour in this branch of trade with advantage, { ea | ; 


= 


uf people comme il faut pounced upon this 
They succeeded very little better than their pabee. 
sors. All these fashionable romances, a uselém iy 
will serve to mark some day an epoch in 
calendar, very much like the romances of chiw 
numerous in the sixteenth century, and the rom 
of Spanish adventure, which were the rage of the mmm 
teenth, which are now at rest; monuments of 
tions which have taken place in ideas and in " 
despised by the critic, but necessary to history, 
the observing of elegant manners occupies the 
of this army of writers, the most vulgar and loath 
habits also find their painters; we sce appearing 
gether, Sketches ty Boz, Nimrod in the North, les | ( 
and les Courses de Jollack, finally our Pickwick, the 
celebrated of our microscopic observers. You will 
in all these writers, if you will take the trouble ts) 
them, the minutest information in regard to lo 
England. 4 
As I am satisfied that this study would not ai 
readers, I will spare them the details in the 
Clab relative to the nose of Mr. Pickwick, the abe 
of Mr. Pickwick. I will not even give them the® 
much more agreeable, where his landlady, falling,ll 
into his arms, receives charitable succour and benam 
emanations from his flask of Cologne, a ¢ 
tutes a suit for breach of promise. I will note 
apon this suit, which is excellent in the original 4 
is very long; you know beforehand that a la 
dlways find delicate matter in the slightest of 
altercations. If you would follow me, we 
enter the debtor's prison, where Monsieur £m 
allows himself to be shut up, and where the sceat 
inhabitants are altogether strange and entirely‘ 
to French readers. 


* Dictionary of slang. 
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; a We have so many overpowering expressions 
"hh of kindness, since our late announcement, that 
1 the idea of publishing the names of forgetful 

% 1 subscribers has been abandoned, Our adhesive- 

Ei ‘ness is VETY prominently developed, and nothing 
f ld give us more real disquiet than parting 
with old friends. The promptitude, so very 
~ flatteringly evinced by many, to make amends 
’ fordelay, is most warmly acknowledged, and we 
will trast to the good feelings of those who have 
not yet been able to make it convenient, to fol- 
Jow the good exampleso heartily set before them. 
Qn this subject, a letter lately received from a 
gubscriber, expresses in a very pleasant, and 
- certainly in a very satisfactory way, the feelings 
», ofaconscientious mind; and, as we suppress 
the name, our friend cannot take offence at its 
lication. ‘I'his has been selected for publi- 
ation, not because it is better or more warmly 
; expressed than hundreds of others, but because 
- jt happened to come at the moment when we 
were about preparing a short notice on this 
subject. We believe we could give a volume 
of about as affectionate notices as ever passed 
from subscribers to a publisher. 


December 13th, 1838. 


Dear Sir|—By a bill lately received it appears I am 
- jndedted to you for two years’ subscription to your in- 
“valuable “Select Circulating Library,” commencing with 
the Ist January 1837, and closing with the Ist January 
4839. That 1 should have suffered myself to remain so 
long in arrears for a publication which I do not hesitate 
to pronounce not merely the cheapest, but the best and 
most worthy of patronage of all the periodical literature 
te. 8 with which [ am acquainted, is a subject cf no small 
SA Yexation to me; and | cannot too severely reprehend my 
carelessness in not having remitted the amount long 
ago. An exposure in the most conspicuous place in 
“list of forgetful subscribers” I certainly merit ; 
Ley conduct, however venial in the eyes of the world, 
to my own, now thut I am fairly awakened, like 
the basest ingratitude. From no other source can I 
obtain, for so small a sum of money, so sumptuous, so 
delicate, so delicious an intellectual repast ; and yet in 
. the midst of my fruition I have been so ungenerous us 
FR to withhold even that small pittance. I feel, sir, that I 
owe you an apology, and as I am sensible that the most 
i and effectual one I can make is to remit the 
moiey, and be more prompt in future, I do most cheer- 
fully enclose you the same. And as we sometimes pray 
: aanact of grace what we have no right to claim as a 
§ merit, [ entreat you to withhold. my name from the list 
of forgetful, and insert it in that of your well-meaning 
and well-wishing patrons. 
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The New York Review.—The January num- 
ber of the New York Review was punctually 
on our table, and we are free to say sustains its 
character for impartial and high-toned criticism, 
though the popular character of its former num- 
Qets and the variety is scarcely equaled. With 
| the article on Wordsworth we are compelled, 
‘afler keeping Read’s edition of his. complete 
f® Forks for some time in close juxtaposition with 
out pillow and our table, to agree; the reviewer 
ys: “It is the result of mature reflection 
When we express the conviction, that the five 
Centuries of English poetry have produced five 
= of the highest order—Chaucer, Spenser, 
/Slakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth.’’ This 
is great praise, but it is deserved. 


‘tomy . 'tis article, and the one on the Geological 
ey of New York, occupy rather much of 

the number ; they are followed by a singularly 

@itlous essay on “ Rituals,” which will attract 

‘the attention of a select but numerous class of 

ts. Cooper, the novelist, receives, as he 


The review of Thomas Carlyle’s writings places 
that dizzy and staggering author on a higher 
pedestal than time will sanction. The critical 
notices at the end of the number are fair, but 
by no means of equal value with the articles. 
They seem to us to embrace some of the slang 
of puffery. 

The editors of the Review are now C. S. 
Henry and J. G. Cogswell ; they announce in 
future a * Quarterly Chronicle,” but of what it 
is to consist we cannot yet make out. 


Carl Werner, an Imaginative Story, with 
other Tales of Imagination, by the author of 
“The Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,’’ &c., 2 vols. 
12mo.; George Adlard, New York, 1838. 

The volumes bearing the above title are cre- 
ditable in their mechanical execution to the 
publisher, particularly when compared with 
some of the fictions of the day, that come to 
us on dingy paper, in small type, and crowded 
into a small space. 

Each volume contains four tales; some of 
which, as the author informs us, have previously 
been before the public, but under different 
titles. ‘The first tale, Carl Werner, is a Ger- 
man ghost story, simply told, with no other 
merit, which is a great one in these days of de- 
generate literature, than that of showing the 
beneficial influence of morality and religion in 
tranquillising an overwrought imagination in a 
weak mind. ‘There is a tone of ballad-like 
poesy diffused through the style of some of the 
tales, something that rises above the prevailing 
taste for pickpockets and swindlers, which ren- 
ders them refreshing. We feel tempted to in- 
fringe the copyright of the author and give our 
readers one of the tales entire, and we may do 
so yet, in order to introduce the work more 
fully to the public. 


Dr. Dunglison’s Report.—The great import- 
ance of the subject, and the very able manner 
in which it has been treated by Dr. Dunglison, 
has induced us to reprint in to-day’s number of 
the Library the appeal to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania on the subject of more ample provision 
for the insane poor. No one who reads it will 
regret the time which it has cost him; the 
curious facts interesting to humanity which the 
chairman of the committee has collected, will 
win all hearts to the necessity of some action 
in the case, especially as such important results 
have taken place in other states. 


Dr. Todd’s Lecture before the Athenian In- 
stitute on ‘Tuesday last was replete with infor- 
mation, and enlivened with humour that kept 
the audience in a smile. It was a decided hit. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Phrenology.—I have understood that the 
learned gentleman from Scotland, Mr. Combe, 
at present engaged in delivering a course of 
lectures upon the science of phrenology, is en- 
tirely above pecuniary necessities; and has no 
other motive in lecturing in different parts of 
the world than that arising from a laudable de- 
sire to spread the fruth before the people. 1 
rejoice in this, and therefore feel in my heart a 
welcome towards Mr. Combe, which in all pro- 
bability [ shall never express to him personally. 
Mr. Combe is gifted in no common degree with 
the power of ‘setting before the minds of his 
hearers the subject of his attention, and im- 
parting to them clear and definite notions ‘of 
the science which he teaches. 
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Meterves, just reprehension for his last works. 


In order to give as full an exposition as ‘pos- 


sible in sixteen lectures of the science of phre- 

nology, of which he is undoubtedly the great 

high priest, he devotes two long (too long) hours 

to each lecture, dividing the time by allowing 

himself and his auditors an interval of about 

five minutes repose. The first and second Jec- 

tures were taken up with the consideration of 

preliminary matter, necessary to the understand- 

ing of the subseqnent parts of his course. In 

the second lecture he showed that the degree 

of mental manifestation, all other circumstances 

being equal, depends upon the size of the brain, 

and by way of illustration, instanced the differ- 

ence of manifestation and relative size of the 

brains of infants and adults of the same race; 

and contrasted the size of heads and the mental 

manifestations of the European with Asiatic 

nations and aboriginal inhabitants of America. 

We were inclined to believe that the heads 

exhibited for contrast were not of an average 

size of the races, but that the European head 

brought forward was extraordinarly large of its 

kind, while the Peruvian was the very smallest 

adult skull to be found in the magnificent col- 

lection of Dr. Morton. The learned lecturer 

alluded to Dr. Abercrombie in rather an wh- 

kindly tone, and we thought he did not place 

fairly before the non-medical part of his au- 

dience the experiments made by distinguished 

physiologists on living animals with the view 

of ascertaining the functions of certain organs. 

He dwelt particularly, and we may add, success- 

fully, on false inferences drawn from removing 
a portion of the brain, in order to ascertain the 
function of the part so removed; but he ne- 
glected to state that the functions of a great 
number of nerves have been discovered by this 
process. We might instance the eighth and 

seventh pairs as striking examples, to say no- 
thing of the functions of the sensitive, motory, 
and respiratory cords or parts of the spinal 
marrow, as shown by the experiments of Sir C. 
Bell, and referred to particularly by Mr. Combe 
in his first lecture. 


In speaking of the sense of smell and of 
vision as manifested in theeagle, he cited the 
authority (considered by no means very con- 
clusive on this side of the water,) of Mr. Audu- 
bon; but we are inclined to believe that the 
experiment of the ornithologist referred to by 
the lecturer, was made on turkey-buzzards and 
not upon the eagle. It has, moreover, been 
clearly shown by Mr. Owen, the distinguished 
comparative anatomist of London, that the ol- 
factory apparatus of the turkey-buzzard is ex- 
traordinarily large. 


He also described the temperaments, but, as 
he said, owing to his ignorance of the climete, 
the drawings which served to illustrate this part 
of his subject had been sent by sea from New 
York, and were now quietly ice-bound at the 
mouth of the Delaware river. mH. 


A Lady Foreigner.—We have-seen and con- 
versed with the lady mentioned in the ‘follow- 
ing letter from a Philadelphian to the editors 
of the National Intelligencer, and can, endorse 
all its statements, Her politicaloffence con- 
sisted in taking up arms against the authority 
of her country ; in the discharge of a soldier's 
duty she received a wound in the neck, which 
proved but of short inconvenience. Her let- 
ters from the King of Franee arid others, bear 
the most ‘flattering testimonials to her talents, 
worth, and great acquirements. 





The Fournal of Belles Dettres. 








Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1838. 


The curiosity of this city had been much excited some 
days ago by accounts of a remarkable young person who 
was attracting great attention in New York, and it has 
now been gratified in the highest degree by her appear- 
ance here. Before I attempt any description of her per- 
son, I will give you an imperfect sketch of what I have 
gathered of her history, and a very touching one it is, 
replete with interest, especially to Americans. 

Her name is America Vespucci, a daughter of the 
illustrious house of Vespucci, of Florence, in Tuscany. 
Nor has this name Leen indifferently given to her. She 
is a lineal descendant of the great navigator, Amerigo 
Vespucci, afler whom this country has received its name 
of America. Since the time when the name of this re- 
nowned discoverer was raised to so much distinction, 
the children of the house have burne it uninterruptedly, 
so that they may all be said to be identified with this 
continent, and to be Americans in a very lofty sense of 
the word. The lady of whom I speak, and who is the 
first of the family who has honoured this country with 
a visit, is worthy of every eulogium, both on account of 
the dignity of her character, her intellectual endow- 
ments, and a degree of personal beauty and grace, that 
has given her celebrity such as few of the noblest Tus- 
can dames attain. 

And now as to the immediate motive which brought 
her, young, beautiful, and alone, to this country. She 
makes no secret of this, and the account she gives is 
corroborated from the highest.sources. An enthusiast, 
and cennecting from the earliest moment the love of 
liberty with her own cherished name, she had the mis- 
fortune to give offence to the sovereign authority of her 
native country. Neither her sex nor her youth could 
prevail to except her from the austere judgments which 
at that time fell upon political offenders, and she was 
banished. Turned upon the wide world alone, and with 
the most limited means, barely sufficient for her honest 
wants, this rigour, instead of prostrating her, roused 
energies within her she had been unconscious of. She 
went into a world, then strange to her, undaunted, and 
her history and her unpretending merit opened all hearts 
to her. This occurred about four years ago. Since that 
period the court of Tuscany, which has never been a 
very unrelenting one, has given her permission to return 
home again. 

No one who sees her would doubt an instant of her 
unquestionable respectability ; but this is put beyond all 
cavil by the testimony which some of the most noble 
and hononrable persons in Europe have given of her 
character and conduct, and of the regard that she has 
inspired them with. I have been told that the Queen 
of France, one of the most virtuous and discriminating 
personages of our times, has written letters in her favour; 
and, indeed, it is said that she is addressed to the im- 
mediate protection of his excellency M. Pontois, t!.e pre. 
sent French minister in this country. But the very 
affectionate and cordial manner in which the ladies whu 
take the lead in society in this city have received her, 
the unwearied pains taken by them to assure her of a 
welcome, to minister to her comforts and enjoyments, is 
a sufficient proof both of their confidence and discern- 
ment. 

I ought to stop here, and not attempt a description 
of her person, in which I shall certuinly fail. At any 
rate, I shall venture a few words. 

I met her first at a select dinner party at New York, 
and I confess I was fascinated both with her appearance 
and deportment. She is about five feet six inches high, 
and incliniog to be stout, but carrying herself with so 
much ease and grace, that every portion of her person 
seems to be in perfect harmony with the rest. She is 
about twenty-six years old, and when her fine intellec- 
tual features are lighted up, and thuse dark expressive 
eyes (the windows of her soul) are beaming abroad from 
beneath her ebon hair, crowned by a gold Tuscan Be. 
rotto, and her rich embrowned skin placed in contrast 
with her black velvet robe, most exquisitely adjusted to 
her person, she stands not in need of a very rare dignity 
of manner, blended with much affability and cheerful. 
ness, to make her one of the most attractive persons I 
ever saw. 

Her conversation reveals a cultivated mind, familiar 
with the history of her country; and her portfolio of 
Etruscan and Grecian vases, drawn by herself, surpassed 
every effort of the kind I had seen. But the historic in- 
terest with which this lady is invested, throws an inde. 
scribable charm around her. You feel all the time as 
if you were in company with a living personification 
of America. Indeed, who could have expected to see 
exactly such a person, and under such circumstances, in 
a country which derives its name from her ancestor ? 


VARIETIES. 

A Sarcastic Reply.—A lady at Vienna having some- 
what rudely remarked to Mr. Ward that it was strange 
that all the best society spoke French as well as Ger- 
man, while the English scarcely spoke French at all, or 
spoke it ill: Ward answered, that the English must be 
excused for their want of praetice, as the French army 
had not been twice to London to teach them, as they 
had to Vienna. 


A gentleman at a musical party where the lady was 
very particular not to have the concert of sweet sounds 
interrupted, was freezing under the performance of a 
long concerted piece, and seeing that the fire was going 
out, asked a friend in a whisper, “ How he should stir 
the fire without interrupting the music?” “ Between 
the bars,” replied the friend. 


A person having wilfully put an end to his life by 
drowning in the canal, the coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of “ Felo de se.” Upon hearing it, a Frenchman 
exclaimed, “ How can that be, for he fell in de eut ?” 


Cockney Conundrums.—Has the fullowing con. been 
in print? Why isa puppy-dog like a lover? Because 
it bows and wows. 

Five Facts.—A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good 
life is the best philosophy; a clear conscience the best 
law; honesty is the best policy; and temperance the 
best physic. 


THE LAST WISH. 


It is related in the biography of Wilson, the ornitho- 
logist, that he expressed a wish, when conversing upon 
the subject of death, that when he died, he might be 
buried where the birds should come and sing over his 
grave. 


In the wild forest-shades, 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 
Or old elm, festooned with the gadding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim, lonely grot, 
No foot, intrusive, will disturb my dust; 
But o’er me songs of the wild bird shall burst— 
Cheering the spot. 
Not amidst charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mould— 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones. 
But let the dewy rose, 
‘Phe snow-drop and the violet lend perfume, 
Above the spot, where in my grassy tomb, 
I take repose. 
Year after year, 
Within the silver birch tree o’er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 
Shall build her dwelling near. 
And ever at the purple dawning of the day, 
The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 
And the shrill quail, when the eve grows dim and gray, 
Shall pipe her hymn of love. 
The blackbird and the thrush, 
And golden oriole, shall flit around, 
And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 
The forest’s solemn hush. 
Birds from the distant sea, 
Shall sometimes hither flock on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me! 


—— 
THE FINANCIAL REGISTER, 


In Two Large Octavo Volumes, for Sale at 
this office. Price, half bound, $5.50. 

These two volumes contain in quantity equal 
to five common octavo volumes, and the mass 
of documents elucidatory of the general princi- 
ples of financial concerns, governmental, bank- 
ing, &c., are truly valuable, and not to be found 
in any other single work. To all moneyed in- 
stitutions they must be of almost indispensable 
necessity, affording information otherwise un- 
attainable, without wading through piles of 
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